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We feel well assured that the readers of 
“Tre Mirror” will contemplate our 
present week’s Engraving of the conflagra- 
tion at the Tower of London with but one 
emotion, that of regret. 

there be any spot which should be 
counted “holy ground” to every English- 
man; it is the Tower of London. It stands 
an outward and visible sign of many of the 
most deeply interesting events in the annals 
of our country—of much that is bright and 
glorious, and, alas! of much that. is dark 
and cruel. It is inseparably connected with 
names “familiar in our mouths as house- 
-hold words.” How many of our best and 
wisest have languished—how many of our 
great and cruel have held couft, and issued 
infernal mandates, within its walls! It would 
almost seem that, enshrined by such asso- 
ciations, its ancient towers were hallowed 
from the rude accidents which destroy less 
interesting piles, and that, until the hand of 
time should at length level it with the dust, 
it would: stand a memento of great events 
and of great men to remote generations. If 
such imaginings, however, were ever in- 
dulged, the “ wish has been father to the 
thought ;” the ruthless element, which a few 
short years ago spared not the'arena where 
the greatest statesmen of our country put 
forth their strength and their eloquence, 
has now. destroyed those trophies which 
thousands“have triumphantly gazed on, of 
the great exploits of Marlborough, Nelson, 
and Wellington. Indeed, it was feared that 
the destruction would have proved more 
extensive than it has, and that not only 
would the Armory and artillery have been 
utterly destro ed, but the Chapel of St. Peter 
and the Jewel Office would have shared the 
same fate. The former is full. of deeply 
interesting historical associations, ‘There 





Henry VIII.: Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas 
More, the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, and 
a others, there sleep their last sound 
sleep. 

That splendid building, the “ Grand 
Storehouse,” by James II., finished 
by William IIL, and in which he and his 
consort Mary held princely revels, has been 
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burnt to the ground, and with it has been 
destroyed all those vast stores of arms, and 
the many triumphant mementos of ‘Eng- 
land’s prowess by land and sea, which have 
so long rendered it an object of such sur- 
passing interest. It contained, on the ground 
floor, a most extraordi train of ar- 
tillery. There were cannon great en- 
gines of war of almost every nation and of 
every age, from the time of the inven- 
tion of gunpowder down to the present 
day.. Many of them were associated with 
our most glorious military and naval tri- 
umphs: others with the names of our 
greatest commanders and most illustrious 
sovereigns. They presented an exhibition 
as curious to the engineer as interesting to 
the patriot, and such a one as no country 
but Great Britain could boast of; but she 
can boast of it no longer. 

On the first floor was, the ¢plendid room, 
known as the “Small Armory,” and one 
of the grandest apartmentsiin Europe. It 
contained, exposed to view, and in cases, 
nearly 150,000 stand of arms. The whole 
of this building, with the exeeption of the 
bare shell, is now in utter ruins, its con- 
tents blended together in one mass of de- 
struction. 

The first outbreak of the fire took place 
at half-past ten o’clock, on the evening of 
the 30th October, at which time the attention 
of the sentinel on duty on the terrace, near 
the Jewel-office, was attracted to what 
appeared to be a glimmering light under 
what is termed “the Round Table,” or 
cupola of the Round Tower, which is de- 
tached from the Armory on the north side, 
facing the Trinity-house, Tower-hill, and 
eastward to the grand staircase leading to 
the Small Armory. In the first instance 
the sentinel took no notice of it, but shortly 


turned out, and the entire battalion of Scots 
Fusilier Guards, quartered in the Old Mill 
Barracks, mustered to the sound of t 
rappel, The flames in a few minutes :% 
to burst forth from the windows of the 
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Round Tower with fearful violence. 
describe the excitement which prevailed, 
not only amongst the military, but the civil 
residents of the fortress, would indeed be an 


To 


act of supererogation. Suffice it to say, the 
instant the drums beat the alarm, the whole 
of the troops, several hundred in number, 
were seen rushing out of their quarters in 
all directions, many in a state almost of 
nudity. The moment Colonel Auckland 
Eden, the officer commanding, was made 
acquainted with the nature of the alarm, he 
lost no time in despatching information to 
Major Elrington, the acting Governor of 
the Tower in the absence of Colonel Gur- 
wood, the Deputy Lieutenant. He then 
directed the soldiers to turn out the Tower 
engines, which was immediately accom- 
plished, and they were brought to the spot, 
and active measures taken to bave them in 
readiness to meet any-emergency ; for some 
time, however, sufficient water could only 
be procured to work one, which proved of but 
little service, in consequence of the tre- 
mendous height of the Round Tower, and 
the great difficulty of obtaining a position 
whereby it could‘be reached. Within a few 
minutes of the alarm being given, the flames 
were clearly discernible on Tower Hill, and 
information was promptly conveyed to the 
various fire-engine stations throughout the 
- metropolis, and thousands of persons were 
congregating from all directions. The first 
engine that made its appearance was that 
belonging to the parish of Allhallows Bark- 
ing, and it was speedily followed by three 
other engines belonging to parishes in the 
precincts of the Tower. On their arrival 
they found’ the western gate completely 
barricaded, and the officer in command for 
some time refused them admission, having 
received orders to admit no one. Shortly 
after, the large engine and others belonging 
to the London Fire Brigade arrived, and 
subsequently, the order being counter- 
manded, the engines were admitted, and at 
once made the best of their way to the 
broad walk fronting the White Tower and 
the Small Armory, and took up their res- 
pective stations fronting the grand entrance 
to the latter building, which had previously 
been broken up; but no fears were then 
entertained that it would become a prey to 
the flames, the fire being at this time con- 
fined to the Round ‘Tower, which was 
burning with fearful violence. Under the 
direction of the warders the firemen procured 
water from tanks which are sunk in various 
parts of the Tower, and proceeded to get 
their engines to work, the soldiers working 
them with the most praiseworthy alacrity. 
The hose was in the rst instance conveyed 
through the lower part of the “Grand 
Storehouse” and up the grand staircase to 
the roof of the Armory, which was then 
untouched, Owing to the excitement, how- 
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ever, which the alarm had occasioned, no 
immediate information could be obtained 
either as to the means of entrance to the 
clock tower, or to thé exterior of the roof; 
and had the firemen obtained their object, 
little or no service could have been effected, 
inasmuch as within a few minutes after- 
wards the water had sunk so low in the 
tanks alluded to that the hose of the engines 
could not reach it. The engines from 
Jeffreys-square, Whitecross-street, Mor- 
gan’s-lane, Southwark - bridge -road, and 
others, arrived, with Mr. Braidwood, the 
superintendant, as also those of the West of 
England and County fire-offices, and the 
Custom House. By eleven o’clock the des- 
truction’of the Round Tower was complete, 
and for a short time great hopes existed 
that danger was at an end, but subsequently 
a cry was raised that it had reached the 
Armory roof nearest adjoining it. This 
was found to be too true, and although it is 
needless to say that every effort that human 
power could devise was resorted to in order 
to save this magnificent and stupendous 
structure, or in some measure check” the 
progress of the flames, it is to be regretted 
that they proceeded with a fury which 
baffled exertions almost superhuman, and 
which has ended in its total destruction. 
On finding this was the case, a general rush 
was made by the soldiery, in order to secure 
as many of the arms and other valuables as 
possible, and two of the brigade engines 
having again obtained a supply of water 
through the medium of others stationed near 
the river, Mackay and Staple, their respective 
engineers, carried the branches into the 
great Armory-room, and got to work, 
managing to retain their position for nearly 
half an hour, playing upon the ceiling 
wherever the fire made its appearance ; but 
a large quantity giving way, the whole of 
the interior between the roof and the ceiling 
was found to be on fire. This made them 
quit their position and make their escape 
by the grand staircase, and in an instant 
after, the entire ceiling of the spacious hall 
ve way and filled it with smoke and fire. 
he flames were next seen issuing from all 
parts of the roof of the building, and subse- 
quently reaching to the Clock Tower in the 
centre. The scene which presented itself 
was at once terrible and awfully magnificent. 
The flames, which shot up to a most alarm- 
ing height, had so reddened the horizon that 
it had attracted to the neighbourhood of 
Tower-hill countless multitudes, and the 
lurid glare which the devastating element 
shed upon them, and upon the various craft 
with which the river Thames was studded, 
was picturesque and appalling in the ex- 
treme. Crowds of people still continued 
‘pouring in to Tower-hill from every avenue 
which led to it, and several times it was to 
be feared that an assault would have been 
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made by the populace upon the Tower gates, 
and which would doubtless have been the 
case, but for the strong bodies of troops 
stationed there, and the arrival of between 
200 and 300 of the metropolitan police, 
under the orders of Superintendants Pearce 
and May, and Inspectors Maclean and 
Waller, and also a strong body of the city 
police force acting under Mr. Inspector 
Bradley. The cries of persons for permis- 
sion to enter the Tower who had friends 
resident therein were incessant, and seve- 
ral conflicts took place. This state of 
things continuing, Major Elrington deemed 
it advisable to send for a reinforcement 
of troops, and about half-past one o’clock 
a battalion of Scots Fusilier Guards, 
four hundred strong, arrived, and those 
who had been working at the fire, and 
had been on duty at the gates, were in 
some measure relieved. The gongs of the 
large floating engines of the fire brigade 
announced their arrival from their respec- 
tive stations of Southwark-bridge and Ro- 
therhithe off the Tower-wharf, and added 
to the general din and confusion. They 
were moored alongside Traitor’s-gate. 

By half-past 12 o’clock the conflagration 
had reached to a frightful magnitude. It 
had extended through the flooring of the 
Small Armory into the lower compartment, 
occupied by the.train of artillery, and those 
splendid trophies of ~—— glory so well 
known to the public. From this period the 
‘flames continued to increase with such 
fearful violence, that. apprehensions were 
entertained that every part of the Tower 
would be overwhelmed and become a victim 
to them. Fire was to be seen gushing forth 
from every window of the building, which had 
all the appearance of the crater of some 
volcano. The heat became so intense, that 
it was utterly impossible for a human being 
to stand on the broad walk between the 
Armory and the White Tower, and before 
it was possible to remove the engines, some 
of them were burnt very considerably. At 
one o’clock, the whole of the Clock Tower, 
which had stood tottering for some time, 
together with a great mass of the roof, and 
some portion of the upper heavy stone-work 
of the building, fell in with a tremendous 
crash, resembling the firing ofheavy artillery. 
Immediately after this, the flames for some 
time increased their height, but assumed a 
livid hue of a most. unearthly description, 
and evidently blew over in the direction of 


‘the White Tower, for which great fears 


were entertained, and to which attention was 
now directed. The leaden pipes running 
from the roof were melted, and the frames 
of the windows had already ignited, but a 
plentiful supply of water having been ob- 
tained, the exertions of the firemen, soldiers, 
&c., were directed to it, and it was only by 
copious streams of water being poured upon 
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it, that it was rescued. The Church is also 
indebted to the. praiseworthy exertions of 
the officers of the garrison and the soldiers 
under their command, for its preservation. 
The Jewel Tower next attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities: the wind having 
somewhat shifted, blew the flames in that 
direction, and its destruction appeared in- 
evitable. On this circumstance reaching 
the ears of the governor, Major Elrington, 
he instantly directed the warders to break 
it open at all risks, secure the regalia and 
crown jewels, and bring them at once to 
him; to effect this crowbars were found to 
be indispensable.. Mr. Swifte, the master of 
the Jewel Tower, who was sent for, was 
found to be in possession of the key of the 
outer room only, the other keys to those 
valuables being in the possession of the 
lord chamberlain; on gaining an entrance, 
much further difficulty presented itself in 
the removal of the strong iron railing with 
which the diamonds &c. were surrounded. 
After. a lapse of about twenty minutes it 
was. effected, and a most extraordi 
scene presented itself—the warders carrying 
crowns, ra sy and other rene of 
royalty, between groups of soldiers, police, 
firemen, and others, from the Jewel Power 
to the governor’s residence, which is situate 
at the very further extremity of the green ; 
none, however, sustainéd the ‘slightest in- 
jury, and by dint of most prompt exertion, 
the Jewel Tower itself was saved. : 
At two o’clock the fire was evidently at 
its greatest altitude, and a rumour spread 
abroad, even amongst the’ inhabitants of 
Tower-hill, that a large magazine was at- 
tached to the Armory, and great fears 
were now entertained that a general ex- 
plosion would take place; at times it ap- 
peared that such was really the case, for 
occasionally the flames would vomit forth 
burning embers of immense . magnitude, 
again subside, and again repeat their dread- 
ful thunders. This continued until about 
a quarter to three o’clock, when the fire 
shewed some symptoms of abating its fury, 
and began to expend itself so far as to 
enable the firemen, together with the engines, 
to re-approach the ruins. Prior, however, 
to this taking place, a new cause of alarm 
arose in the Map-office, which contains 
some very valuable maps, records, &c., 
taking fire; that, however, was soon got 
under, and all the property placed in safety. 
Attention was now m directed to the 
main building, and copious streams of water 
being poured into it in every direction, be- 
tween four and five o’clock on Sunday 
morning, all Canger of the flames spreading 
further had ceased. About five o'clock a 
_ of the upper part of the Round 
‘ower fell down with fearful violence on to 
the roof of the barracks opposite the King’s 
Head, which it drove in, but without injuring 
~~ 
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anyone. Notwithstanding, the further pro- 
= of the flames was not apprehended. 

uring the entire of Sunday the centre of 
the building presented one body of fire. It 
is a complete shell; nothing whatever re- 
mains but the walls, and the splendid piece 
of architectural masonry at the summit of 
the building over the grand entrance, and 
they are in such a tottering condition that 
they are momentarily expected to fall; and 
sentries are placed in order to prevent per- 
sons going within a prescribed distance. 
The only relic of glory that-meets the eye 
amidst this huge scene of desolation is an 
immense anchor taken at Camperdown, 
which stood on the left of the grand staircase. 

Since the above was written, an inquiry 
has been instituted respecting the origin of 
this destructive fire, and rumours of a most 
unfavourable character have been freely 
circulated. There is, however, we believe, 
no reason to doubt that the calamity was 
the result of accident, caused by overheating 
some of the stoves in the vicinity of the 
apartment of the Round Table. 

The late edifice was that which replaced 
the old Ordnance-office, which was burnt 
down in 1788, the latter having been built 
on a portion of the site of the old palace. 





Original Communications. 
ON ANIMALS BEING THEIR OWN 
DOCTORS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL. 
Author of ‘‘ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,”’ &e. 


As animals are frequently found, even in 
their wild state, to be suffering from various 
diseases, it is interesting to inquire whether 
nature has provided them with any means 
of cure, or even the power of alleviating 
their pains. Among mammals, it is gene- 
rally observable that they take great care 
to keep their wounds clean, so that they 
may heal kindly and soon. They lick the 
injured parts frequently, and so remove all 
particles of dirt from them. Dogs and cats, 
when ailing, will eat grass. Their stomachs, 
however, are particularly adapted to the 
digestion of animal matter, and, though 
capable of acting upon the hardest bones 
that have been swallowed with the food, 
they cannot act upon grass, which, there- 
fore, either passes through the intestines 
without undergoing any alteration, or is 
rejected by the mouth with, frequently, 
some other contents of the stomach. When 
the latter is the case, the grass may be 
regarded as the dog’s emetic, though it acts 
mechanically, not medicinally. I forget 
which of our poets it is who says, 

“ The dog that guards our fold, if by disease opprest, 
Seeks not that aid his services might claim ; 
But is his own physician, knows his case, 
And from the emetie herbage works his cure.”* 
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Somerville, speaking of a pack of hounds, 
alludes to the same fact thus :— 
“« Others apart, by native instinct led, 
Knowing instructor ! ” it the ranker grass, 
Cull each salubrious plant, with bitter juice 
Concocted, stor’d, and potent to allay 
Each vicious ferment. Thus the hand divine 
To ail bis exstboune for (aging prescribes 
A ready remedy, and is himself 
Their great physician.” 
Again he sa: 
vil yee” *mong the tufts 
Of ranker weeds, each stomach-healing plant 
Curious they crop, sick, spiritless, forlorn.” 
The Chase, 1742. 
The Indian mangouste ( Herpestes mungos), 
when about to prey upon a serpent, is said 
to eat rue; but John Gustavus Acrell, in 
an article on the bite of serpents, published 
in .the Amenitates Academica, (vol. vi. 
p. 197,) says the mangouste is known on 
such occasions to eat the Indian plant 
Ophiorrhiza. He asks, whether the chewing 
of the plant adds such a quality to the 
mangouste’s spittle, that when it seizes the 
serpent it renders him paralytic, and so 
unable to draw himself back to inflict a 
wound? At any rate, the physicians in the 
East Indies assure us that every time when 
the mangouste happens to receive a wound 
from the cobra-di-capello, of which it is the 
determined enemy, the former runs off 
directly to the herbage, but soon returns 
and renews the attack, quite unaffected by 
the venom it had received in the previous 
conflict. For an experiment, the mangouste 
has been shut up in a room with a cobra- 
di-capello; and it was observed that the 
mangouste, when bitten, immediately retired 
from the reptile, and ran round and round 
the room distracted, squeaking piteously, 
and exhibiting unequivocal symptoms of 
terror and distress. Under these circum- 
stances,—deprived of rue and Ophiorrhiza, 
—the mangouste could seldom be induced 
to make another onset. In 1791, Don Pedro 
D’Orbies y Vargas published a memoir, 
respecting a series of investigations . he 
instituted upon serpent charming, and 
he informs us that the natives of South 
America produce this curious effect upon 
the serpents by means of a certain plant 
named vejuco de guaco and quacho-mithy, 
from its having been first observed to have 
been resorted to by the serpent-hawk called 
eget 2 . The bird is said ‘to suck up 
the juice of the plant, before it ventures to 
encounter the poisonous reptiles on which 
it habitually preys; and that, when thus 
repared, their venom has no effect upon it. 
fiting from the hint, the wild natives of 
South America chew the plant, wash and 
inoculate their bodies with its juice, rubbing 
it into punctures made in their breasts, 
hands, and feet; and then they have no 
fear of the most venemous snake. Don 
Pedro and his servants used, after adopting 
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these simple precautions, to venture into 
the thickest woods and the most dangerous 
meadows, aud fearlessly seize in their hands 
the largest and most venemous of the ser- 


pent tribe. The reptiles seemed as if under - 


the influence of a sort of charm or fascina- 
tion, and very rarely attempted to bite; 
and even if they did, the person only 
suffered from the temporary inconvenience 
of the laceration by their teeth, and not from 
their venom. The story of the mangouste 
Lab itself by rue is similar to what is 
related of the European polecat and weasel. 
Maplett, in his Green Forest; or, A 
Natural History (1567,) book iii. p. 108, 
says, that when the polecat encounters ser- 
pents, he “goeth and armeth himself with 
the herb rue, the scent whereof he knoweth 
to be most offensive and annoious unto 
them.” Franzius says, “Some tell us, that 
if the young ones of a weasel are at any 
time hurt, she seeketh out for some herb 
proper for the distemper, with which she 
cureth them, . . She hath a particular wa 
to find out serpents’ holes ; for she defendeth 
herself against the serpent by taking some 
rue into her“ mouth, and then goeth in 
boldly to the serpent, and will kill it, let it be 
ever so big.”—Histury of Brutes, translated 
by N. W., 1670, p. 214, 

Isaac Walton, speaking of the pike, ob- 
serves, that “Some say he has in him a 
natural balsam or antidote against poison.” 
Lonicer, however, says, that the pike’s 
physician is the tench, whose slime heals 
the wounds of that and other fishes, which 
are reported to spare its life on that account. 
Diaper says of the pike— 

‘* The tench he spares, a medicinal kind : 

For when, by wounds distrest, or sore disease, 

He courts the salutary fish for ease ; 

Close to his scales the kind physician glides, 

And sweats a healing balsam from his sides.” 

Eclogues, ii. 

Mr. Daniel Bydder, an indefatigable col- 
lector and observer of insects, told Dr. Leach 
that the Apis terrestris, a species of bee, 
“when labouring under acariasis, from the 
numerous small mites (Gammasus Gymno- 
pterorum, F.) that infest it, will take its 
station in’ an ant-hill, where, beginning to 
scratch, and kick, and make a disturbance, 
the ants immediately come out and attack 
it, but falling foul of the mites, they destroy 
or carry them all off, when the bee, thus 
delivered of its enemies, takes its flight.”— 
Kirby and Spence’s ‘Introduction to Ento- 
mology, vol. ii. p. 268. In the Memoirs of 
the French Academy, (vol. i. p. 371, of 
Dr. Templeton’s translation,) M. Demours 
has given a very particular and amusing 
account of his having seen, one summer's 
day, a male frog acting the part of an 
accoucheur to a female frog in the king’s 
garden. I can easily-believe that he saw all 
that he states; but: his inference was hasty 
and incorrect. The chief object of the male 
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in this transaction was to impregnate the 
ova which the female was depositing. 

The old naturalists, whose works. contain 
a strange mixture of truth and fiction, have 
related a good deal on the subject of ani- 
mals curing themselves; and some of their 
examples are highly interesting, from their 
affording evidences of the extraordinary - 
credulity of our ancestors. Franzius seems 
to have been particularly anxious to 
“ example us with instances.” " He tells us, 
that “lions put their claws into their throats, 
that thereby they may empty themselves, 
if at any time they have Pteps. 7 their 
stomachs.” Of the “panther or libbard,” 
he says, ‘* If he hath at any time eaten any 
poison, he’presently seeketh for some human 
dung, which: he very ly devoureth, 
and it is a certain remedy him, speedily 
curing him. Bears,” he’ says, “ exceed- 
ingly ioe honey, and oftentimes do smell 
out in a hollow tree by the scent of the 
honeycombs, which they desire, possibly. 
not so much out of love to the honey, as to 
be stung by the bees, which cures them of 
the headache, a disease with which they 
are often trobled. ned any time the 
perceive that they have % ereharged their 
stomachs, they eat ires, which cause 
them to vomit, and ease-them.” He says, 
“‘ The boar, when ill, cureth himself by the 
ivy-tree.” Of the ‘stag, he says, “‘ When 
he is wounded with a dart, the only cure 
he hath is to eat some of the herb called 
betony, which helpeth both to draw out the 
dart and to sr the wound. - yg 

at ‘store serpents found in Lybia, 
ehich cannot endure the stag, which after 
he hath cleared himself of them, imme- 
diately runneth to a river, partly to wash 
himself from the blood, and ly to wash 
away any venom that may be in the wounds. 
ws The hind eateth cummin, which maketh 
her bring forth her young ones with a 
great deal of ease.” The chameleon is a 
perfectly harmless creature; yet our author 
tells us, “there is a natural antipathy be- 
tween the chameleon and the crow; as 
often as they meet, the crow remembereth 
the poisonous quality that is in’ the cha- 
meleon; and therefore, before he encoun- 
ters with him, he eateth a leaf ‘or two of 
laurel, and although he be often wounded 
in the combat, yet he always is the con- 
queror.” “Lastly, he informs ‘us, that the 
snail “useth the herb called Origanum, or 
wild marjoram, against serpents and vipers.” 
—History of Brutes, translated by N. W., 
1670, p. 43—243. 

Lupton, in his old work, entitled “One 
Thousand Notable Things,” (p. 23,) ‘says, 
“ Asses thatare much cumbered with melan- 
choly, do gladly eat citterach, or scale-fern, 
that they may mend and help the disease of 
the spleen; goldfinches take cyebright and 
viper’sfennel for the mending of their sight.” 
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GOODRICH CASTLE 


Is an interesting ruin, situated on an emi- 
nence on the banks of the Wye, which is 
so remarkable for the varied beauties of its 
scenery. This castle appears to have been 
of considerable stren though not very 
extensive. The various styles of architec- 
ture varie er remains, intone that it 
was originally built by the Anglo-Saxons, 
and held, most probably, by them as a 
frontier post ; but it had evidently under- 
gone successive alterations by the 
in the twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. In the reign of King John, and 
in several succeeding reigns, it was in the 
possession of the Earls of Pembroke, but 
afterwards passed into the Talbot family. 
ng the civil wars it was held (in turns) 
by hoth parties; at first it was occupied by 
xe parliament, but in 1646 it was garri- 
soned for the king, by Sir Richard Lingen, 
but en by Colonel Birch. 


“Mf. Gilpin, in his “ Observations on the 





River Wye,” says, “ After sailing four miles 
from Ross, we came to Goodrich Castle, 
where a grand view presented itself, and we 
rested on our oars to examine it. A reach 
of the river, forming a noble hay, is spread 
before the eye. The bank, on the right, is 
steep and covered with wood; beyond 
which a bold promontory shoots out, 
crowned by the castle, rising among trees. 
This view, which is the grandest on the 
river, I shall not scruple to call correctly 
picturesque, which is seldom the character 
ofa purely natural scene.” 

The channel of no river can be more 
decisively marked than that of the Wye. 
Who ops Pownce a cry pees ak x, the 

lowing 9, rivers? sai ighty, in 
= AS apostrophe to Job on the works 
of creation. The idea is happily illustrated 
here. A nobler water-course was never 
Gries for any river than this of the 
ye. 














THE DISHCLOUT. 


WE have often been amused at the igno- 
rance of some people and the pretended 
stupidity of others. Some are unconscious 
that there is such a thing as a dishclout, 
while others plead a “ non mi ricordo,” or a 
thorough contempt for it ; but this is sheer 
silliness, or something worse, and arises 
principally from their not possessing proper 
and judicious ideas on the subject.. The 
may, no doubt, affect to despise it as mac’ 
as they please, but what, pray, would they 
be without it? It ministers more to the 
comfort of her Majesty and her royal con- 
sort, and of her loviug subjects generally, 
than any other article of domestic, or even 

litical economy. For what, we ask, could 

ir Robert Peel do, without his dishclouts, 
in the two or three houses which he main- 
tains? Table napkins may be all very tidy, 
and tablecloths very white and pretty, 
towels may be useful, and dusters indis- 
pensable ; but'what are they all, compared 
to the dishclout ? 

What associations are not connected with 
or called up by it! It is the prime mover, the 
all-useful, the ‘‘ sine qua non” of the scul- 
lery; and without the antecedency of it, 
what Englishman could enjoy his dinner in 
comfort ? 

Besides, however, the-usefulness of it, it 
is capable of exciting noble and romantic 
‘ideas, and its name becomes the medium of 
displaying them with peculiarly striking 
effect. “ I'll be no man’s dishclout!” is the 
expression of an independent freeman ; but 
it is surpassed by the firm declaration of 
the slave determined to be free, and sound- 
ing the tocsin of resistance: “ I'll be your 
dishclout no longer!” Words like these 

terror to the souls of oppressors. 
Not only is it used in a figurative sense, 
but it is employed, at least in one instance, 
as itself the instrument of obtaining free- 


dom. 
“ ¥ the dishclott tuke, 
Anv wallopp’d hom rpght weel,” 4 


must immediately occur to those familiar 
with the early poets; and 


** She swyth’d the dogs frae out the house, 
An’ dang them wi’ the dishclout,” 


shews the powerful effect of it, in an able 
and a willing hand, and how efficient it is 
in ridding any lord’s or common’s house of 
yelping eurs and troublesome puppies. 
t becomes pathetically romantic in 

“ Sho hung the dishisclout upo’ ane tree, 

An ape sho erped alas! and wo is me!” 
What could be more expressive of the 
misery of a maiden oppressed with care, 
yet condemned still to perform her daily 
toils ? . 
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Instances are numerous of its application 
in satirical pieces : 
‘* She preen’d the dishclout to his tail, 
Then sous’d him wi’ the water pail, 
And kept her bawbee,’”’ 
is an example of its being used to cast con- 
tempt upon an unaccepted suitor, who loved 
—the maiden’s money. 
‘* Her eyne were red, her breath it smelt 
As sweet as any dishclout 
That merry night !”’ 
is in ridicule of what our ancestors would 
have called an ugly, but we, in our polite- 
ness, call a “-very plain” woman. 
“« While he graned* she leu 
And shook at him the Seabctout,"* 
affords us a display of the manner in which 
a wicked wife could, at one time, find plea- 
sure in tormenting an uxorious hi 
“ She had a tub, a pail, a sieve, 
Twa hippens, an’ a dishclout,”” 
may be cited as an historical inventory of 
the “ goods and chattels” of a widow in the 
fifteenth century ; and 
“ The and black 
Tits Sees Sean? 
shews the interest the wooer took in these 
articles in the temporary absence of his 
mistress. 

Many more instances might be adduced 
that the older poets, in their illustrations of © 
nature, did not overlook such an useful and 
important piece of ppg That our 
fancy poets of the present day have not 
bestowed upon it the attention it deserves, 
is no fault of the dishclouts. Many a 
most amiable and valuable woman is equally 
overlooked, simply because there are more 
gaudy, though more useless competitors for 
— admiration. This is a misfortune. 

ys Shakspeare, 

“* A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ;’’ 


so would not the dishclout. Its smell, its 
look, its quality, is peculiarly its own, 
and any misnomer immediately changes 
ya It is itself, and wens & nothing 


else. 

What need then for more evidence of its 
universal usefulness, or of the benefits ob- 
tained by its being oftener associated with 
noble, independent, romantic, sentimental, 
satirical, and historical poetry, each of 
which in its turn derives effect from the 
aid of the unnoted and neglected dishclout. 

Like the splendid sun, we are so regu- 
larly and constantly accustomed to the 
effects of it, that we seldom think upon the 
thing itself, and it is only during its absence 
that we feel its loss. ‘‘ Where’s the dish- 


* Moaned, or complained, « without sufficient 
cause. ; 
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clout to-day?” carries as appalling per- 
plexities to the mind of the scullion as 
“ Where’s the sun?” would to the philo- 
sopher, should that glorious luminary over- 
sleep himself an hour or two some day. 
But.enough. We hope the dishclout will 
hereafter be more respected, M4. 





te Feuilleton of French Literature. 


MARGUERITE. 
(From the French of Frederic Soulid.) 
BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘SKETCHES IN FRANCE,’ BTC. 


A ¥FEw years. ago several large houses, 
which, judging from their appearance, 
could neither be called hotels nor private 
dwellings, enlivened the streets of Neuve- 
des-Mathurins. There were five or six of 
these houses, the first of which was parallel 
with thé street, and had a garden of some 
extent; then- came another, and so on for 
a considerable distance. side gateway, 
practicable to horses, led toan immense court, 
where the stables and coach-houses to these 
habitations were situated. I do not think 
that any of them have eScaped specula- 
tion, and that we shall still find united, 
under the regime of one concierge, a half- 
dozen of houses having a rez-de-chaussée 
and a first-floor occupied only by one or 
by respective families. Things, now-a- 
days, are widely different from that, for 
the inhabitants of the immense houses, 
which contain no less than twenty tenants, 
are as little known to each other as if they 
lived in different streets. It was not the 
case in the houses of la rue Neuve-des- 
Mathurins, where the events we are about 
to relate transpired, for one could see from 
the windows all that was passing, and the 
garden was always open to the gaze of the 
curious. 

One of these houses was occupied hy M. 
Morency, another by M. Chambel. M. 
Morency, who styled himself, and wished 
to be called, Le Comte de Morency, was 
about sixty years of age. He had what a 
person might term a large head upon alittle 
body, and that head, as if too heavy, was 
always inclined towards his right shoulder ; 
therefore, probably to establish the vertical 
line, he wore a hat of unusual height cocked 
on his left ear, which gave him the appear- 
ance of an enormous piton fini en crochet. 
I am not able to state that the title of 
M. de Morency was properly obtained ; 
but there is a lawsuit in the history of his 
family which might throw suspicion upon 
the manner by which it was acquired ; “in 


fact, the family of M. de Morency was of 
Auvergne, where, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, it inherited immensé pro- 
perty. 
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One of the ancestors of M..de Morency 
was the proprietor of a large hill, called 
Mount Tongue; he built a castle with a 
moat round it, erected a drawbridge, and 
thought proper to change the name of the 
hill to that of Mont-Morency. At the 
extremities of the roads that lead to the 
manor, M. le Comte had these words posted 
up in characters, “ Chemin. du Mont- 
Morency;” then, when this inscription, which 
had been prudently written with charcoal, 
was effaced, and uired renewal, it be- 
came “ Chemin de Montmorency ;” and be- 
fore the lapse of fifteen years people went 
no longer au Montmorency, but ¢ Montmo- 
rency, and M. So-and-so was no longer 
invited to dine at M. de Morency, but. at 
M. de Montmorency. These things con- 
tinued for upwards of twelve years, when 
a real Montmorency, passing through the 
country, was astonished to discover a branch 
of his family of which he had never before 
heard ; he 6 wap into the matter, and on 
ascertaining the truth, entered an action 
ape M. Morency, who, at the instance 
of the parliament of. Riom, in 1721, was 
compelled to relinquish the name and arms 
of a family to which he did not belong. 

This was made a common talk of. in the 
country, and gave rise to many insinuations 
as to the origin of Morency ; but, fortunately 
for this gentleman, he was very rich, and 
had a wife whose hospitality was as bound- 
less as her beauty was rare. The clamour 
was soon silenced, and: Morency still re- 
tained the appendage of Comte. He trans- 
mitted this title to numerous descend- 
ants, who, as they never had made any 
eclat in the world, were allowed to con- 
tinue it without remark or dispute. One 
thing, however, they took care to do, from 
father to son—to dissipate each a portion of 
the immense fortune of their ancestors, so 
that when the revolution broke out, the 
Morency of whom we are speaking, and 
whose father emigrated, was deprived of. a 
heritage which luced from 12,000/. to 
15,0001. of rental, and of 600,000I. of debt. 
That, nevertheless, in 1814, did not prevent 
him from being considered a victim of re- 
volutionary spoliation ; and at the epoch of 
indemnity the matter was compromised by 
his receiving a sum of 400,000 francs. — 

We must admit that M. de Morency 
merited this liberal distinction by his de- 
votedness to the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. Forgetting the pride of his ancestors, 
he took to the profession of a journalist, 
and wrote several extravagant articles in 
favour of the most foolish measures, which 
he almost made appear reasonable. On 
hearing of the proscription of all who took an 
active: part in the revolution, of the reprisals 
of national wealth, and the confiscation of the 
property. of condemned politicians, from one 
of the principal organs of the vanquishing 
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party, the government did not know what 
to do, on account of the exigencies of the 
times, and notwithstanding the effrontery 
and foolishness of such measures, was com- 
pelled to adopt them. 

A cross of St. Louis had recompenced the 
military services of this illustrious person- 
age; une croix @honneur had been awarded 
to him in honour of his literary glory, and 
he owed the yellow and black of his large 
ribbon to services that Madame de Morency 
had rendered to Russia and Prussia. 

M. le Comte, you must know, was mar- 
ried ; but of what country, or where his wife 
came from, no one had asked. People said 
that she was German, and that she had no 
surviving relations, when she married M. de 
Morency, save a nephew who was about a 
year old. A fellow journalist of M. le 
Comte remarked that Mdlle. Catherine 
Markfief spoke French exceedingly well, 
but knew nothing of German; however, as 
the countess was a very fine woman, very 
good, and very affable, no one ever spoke 
to her about her ignorance of her mother- 
tongue. At the epoch at which our story 
begins, Madame de Morency was a woman 
of thirty-eight years, having the leger embon- 
point which gives women of that age a fresh- 
ness that they did not possess in their youth. 
As for the rest, she was very well—pretty 
feet, small delicate hands, white teeth, fine 
eyes, plump figure, and, what was more, 
she possessed the art of setting all her at- 
tractions off to advantage. She and her 
husband, with her nephew, who had now 
reached his twentieth year, inhabited one 
of the houses of which we have just 
spoken. 

Another of these houses, as we have 
previously stated, was occupied by a Mon- 
sieur Chambel. This gentleman was about 
twenty-five years of age, and had just made 
his debut in literature by a recueil de poesies, 
which had obtained considerable success. 
With respect to his person, this young man 
had what people term a good carriage, and a 
certain ardour of expression in his counte- 
nance, which could not fail to be remarked 
by a lady who thinks herself skilled in the 
passions ; as to the morality of M. Chambel, 
perhaps I shall be better able to give my 
readers an idea of it by analyzing his book 
than by endeavouring to depict his cha- 
racter. This book begins with an article 
imprecating the vices of the age :—The abo- 
minable power which destroys; the mon- 
strous people, drunk and stupified, who 
roll along the streets; the rich, who drink 
the sweat of the poor from golden cups: 
the wretches who declaim against virtue 
and supreme power; the indifference of 
society for all, and its love of all ;—all this 
rabbish—all this péle-méle of incoherent 
ideas, without design, without rule, and 
which is the groundwork of the inspirations 
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of many of our young poets, were introduced 
into this extraordinary effusion. As we pro- 
ceedy-holy faith and religious hope sing of 
the serene aspect of the country ; of the clock 
which strikes [’ Angelus, the flock entering 
the sheepfold, and the universal prayer of 
nature to heaven. In one of the pages of 
this book we find a ease stncnipen toa 

oung girl, telling her to a strict 
ail over her couronne blanche, to fall 
upon her knees on receiving the benediction 
of ser parents, and to remain the immaculate 
dove which is ever privileged to appear 
without fear before the Eternal ; then, a few 
pages further on, we have a passionate in- 
vocation to a woman to shake off the heavy 
yoke of an ill- marriage. The union 
of a pure soul with an uncultivated mind, 
of a heart teeming with passion with a cold 
and sordid being, is, according to the words 
of the poet, con to virtue, and ought to 
be discontinued. Pierre Chambel was one 
of those beings, and there are many such, 
who was influenced by the thoughts of 
others without having an idea of his own ; 
he was, however, endowed with the power of 
giving them an inspired utterance, and was 
an echo which added tenfold to the noise by 
which it was originated ; he was an admir- 
able instrument, with which one could speak 
all languages, and express all passions; and 
upon this account he had attracted the at- 
tention of men of superior intellect, more 
‘particularly that of l’Abbé Norton, who 
was one of the constant guests of Madame 
Morency. 

Pierre Chambel was married, and his 
wife was la muse that had inspired the last 
morceau of poetry which we have men- 
tioned ; she had left the “ uncultivated mind 
to which her intellectual soul was so unfor- 
tunately allied,” and had followed her young 
seducteur to Paris. Six months after this 
event her husband was killed when on a 
hunting excursion, and a year after the 
accident she was enabled to marry Pierre 
Chambel, without, so to speak, having the 
remorse of killing her first husband ; 
but although all seemed repaired in the 
eyes of the world, there did not exist be- 
tween Pierre and Isure that pure confidence 
which is the basis of all happiness. Madame 
Chambel was thirty-two years of age, and 
her husband was only twenty-five. She 
was proud, resolute, and haughty; he un- 
stable, easy, and cared little about his 
dignity. Thus it was _an inexplicable mys- 
tery to Isure, how her husband could speak 
so forcibly, and in so bold and perem 
a manner, yet in the most trivial ac- 
tions of his life be uncertain, and allowed 
himself to be tossed, by the influence which 
spurred him, from one side to another. 

About three months after the publication 
of “Le Recueil” M. Chambel came to live in 
la rue Neuve-des-Matharins, and about 
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twelve or fifteen months afterwards the 
following scene took place at Madame de 
Morency’s, 

(To be continued.) 





Pew Books. 


Nina Sforza. A Tragedy. 
S. Troughton. 
Tuis is the title of a new performance, 
brought out on Monday last, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and was received with 
immense plaudits. We have not read a 
tragedy, the composition of any modern 
writer, that evinces more genuine as 
yet charged throughout with delicac 
sentiment and refinement of feeling. _ It is, 
in fine, the offspring of a mind calicrwed 
with a keen knowledge of the beauteous 
sublimity of nature ; in this we find Bulwer 
and Knowles, and the whole corps of 
modern writers, completely distanced. Tis 
not the studied labour of months, at which 
a man has gled hard, spent his best 
thoughts and time, to rack out some thrilling 
interest to harrow up the soul. No! ’tis no 
laboured thing, but the smooth workings of 
a shrewd knowledge of nature ; and nature 
is not here exceeded! Here we have por- 
trayed the injured man forgetting, for he 
possesses a heart of stone, all godly precepts, 
and assuming a viper-like friendship for the 
last of the house of those that injured him, 
but whose identical self is really innocent 
of the harm. We find the man Spinola 
casting the folds of his hatred around his 
young victim, and watching his opportunity 
to inflict his deadliest pangs. Thus in 
Act ii. Scene 2, he exclaims— 
“ If slaying him could satisfy my hate, 
Should he have lived thus long to blast my sight ? 
No! I must see the blood which paints that face, 
Whose manly beauty wins him all men’s love, 
Fade drop by away! I must be by, 
And see the rav’ning vulture of remorse, 
Upon the very inmost of his breast, 
Griping and batt’ning !—_-_—___”” 
This tragedy is certainly one of the most 
‘chaste imaginings that have been evolved by 
the mind in the present century ; it is ric 
in sublime and refined language, which we 
may recognise in the following quotation, 
(p. 37 :)— 
Doria (aside.) What vanes we are! 
now my wilful rage? 
Condensed by sorrow into bitter tears ! 
Father, thou didst not love me in thy life ; 
‘Alas, perhaps, I gave thee little cause! 
But in thy death I will so honour thee, 
That couldst thou be again, thoushouldst be grieved 
To have so much mista’en thy thoughtless son. 
Peace to thine ashes! Well! I did not deem 
My filial love had roots so wide and deep. 
(£ait Srorza. 
We may here observe, perhaps, that Mr. 
Troughton has preserved too little order in 
the first three acts. There is a want of 
proper construction, which makes them hang 
more heavily than they should, and that the 
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author has had the play of Othello strongly 
before him while drawing up his owa; 
there is much that resembles this tragedy 
of Shakespear’s. Spinola is an Iago, or 
something more, and Nina is a female 
Othello,—the snatching of D’Estala’s dagger 
is quite the Othello Stratagem ; still the 
mind that could conceive the last two.acts 


has immense’ power, genius, and poetry. 
We will quote a neat pa that evinces 
his power of poetical composition, (p. 41:)— 
ree Hath genius, too, this oF owe de 
ith kindred hearts. 
I meas a passing by a ae ty 
Who, on his window-sill, with wasted care, 
Had placed a hungry shrub for light—a want 
That crowded quarter miserly supplied. 
A wild field-rose it was; it may be, slipp’d 
As sweet remembrance of his wanderings ; 
°Twas with’ring fast, yet, midst its dry, curl’d 
leaves, 
One sickly bud had struggled into bloom. 
That bud so pale, so common, fix’d my step; 
I thought it priceless, and, except for shame, 
Had very gladly stolen away a leaf ; 
1, whose court life had ever been perfumed 
With ev’ry rarest flower that we know. 
Now think you ’twas the rosebud which I saw ? 
Believe it not! It was the poet’s soul, 
Diffused, by mental magic, over all 
That claim’d the proud connexion of his name !— 

We may here notice a very proper senti- 
ment, uttered in its simplest form, without 

any frippery or dress of words, (P. 56 oe 

Spin. (alone.) Now Doria . * 

The devil enters not the mind of man 
Until his proper weakness leads the way. 

We now come to that part of the traged 
which excites so much horror, and which is 
beautiful indeed ; it is where Spinola leads 
the sinking Nina to behold the fallen Doria 
skulk to the house of his mistress, the fair 
Laurana, (p. 65 :)— 

Spin. Hush! There’s no need; for see, thou 

much-wrong'd wife,— 
See where beneath yon wall thy husband comes : 
Did ever felon to a pinfold creep 
With such a gait and air! Is that the grace, 
The easy ge, that amazed the gay, 
And fix’d the glances of the whole saloon ! 
Yet that is he !—Have I belied him now? 
Nina (gazing intently off the scene.) Not that 
way, Doria; not——and yet he turns !— 
Oh, sinking death !—fast-coming, cold despair !— 
Ungrateful ! cruel !—Ah, he stops! Thank Heav’n ! 
Stand thus for ever fix’d, as yet unstain’d, 
If thou canst not repent, be marble, love ; 
And I will build about thee holy walls, 
And live upon my knees before that form, ~ 
Though Jost, still, loved! still honour’d !—Do not 
stir 
My peal is in the pavement !—Do not move! 
Or, if thou must, pass by that hateful door !— 
Pass! Pass! Pass ! !——Ah !—— 

Spin. Hush! hush! Thou wilt be heard! 
Content thee, thou shalt have most rare revenge ; 
Why dost thou watch that closed and bolted door, 
And stand thus tranced ?——Thou dost not hope 


thy glance 
Will pierce the oaken screen ?——All’s done. — 
How now! 
Her mind is drawn to one engrossing point ; 
And out of that, she has nor sense, nor life.— 
This must not be. The guard will soon go round. 
Arouse thee! Come !—’Tis vain. If I am seen, 
All’s told at once. To leave her here alone 
Would tell asmuch! Then, princess, by thy leave! 
(Exit, leading her off insensible. 
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Again, at p. 82, the interest thickens, 
and the scene is replete with horror; we 
have Spinola racking the mind of Doria 
with all his hellish arts and his fiendish de- 
light over the fallen, insensible body of his 
enemy. 

Spin. Its nature and i *r I know; 

s oR its pow’ 


Doria (ris (rising on his knees.) And gave it ? 
Spin. No! not I—’twas thou ! 
Doria. Accursed liar ! 
Spin Nay, but hear me yet. 
The « cup —— thou this morn, at her desire—— 
Doria. 
Spin. What! What, see’st already > Artso apt ? 
Thy worthless love to her was as a soul 
By which she lived, and when that life was lost, 
The other was mere carrion for the grave ! 
Death was her refuge; from the hand she loved 
She took it with a smile, and deem’d it bliss ! 
(Doria falls insensible. 
What ! On the ground, on lord of Genoa! 
On the ioe ground, midst draugh and rotting 


where c crawi the earthworm, and the slimy newt ! 
Fit fee a for a prince !—How wan he looks! 
Despair hath lain its finger on his cheek. 
I shall not look upon that face again, 
a in thought, and in the dreamy night, 
Where I shall see it still !—Revenge is full ! 

This sword I’ll borrow, lest his waking rage 
Should yet defraud me, when his sense returns. 
And now farewell for ever, Genoa ! 
Far from thy walls I’ll wear my rest of days, 
This is no land for me! 

[Exit with the two swords. 


As we have already said, the concluding 
part is in true Othello style, with the proper 
Othello stratagem of obtaining a means 
whereby to end his misery ; with the dead 
body of his luckless wife still resting on his 
breast, he exclaims— 


No means !—What none? Not e’en a tag that’s 


sharp 
About us both——Why then——Come hither, 
iends—— 
I cannot bear a voice! Speak not, I pray— 
Take you this lovely module from my breast ; 
Lay her, with rev’rence, in our monument— 
And see you leave a space——Why shift you thus 
Your looks from one to the other, as you fear’d 
I a some a to absent myself 
"ral? Fye! You do me wrong 
Todo ‘oubt, Ishallbethere. [They take the body. 
For thee, D’Estala, 
(Most dear, true friend, well-loved, but ill-re- 


q ») 
I have a charge, Come close, for not a breath 
Must stray from out the keeping of thine ear. 
This dear request, which I would make, is one 
So near, so absolute, that on it rest 
My peace, my life——D’Estala, it is——this—— 
[Snatches shee) dagger, stabs himself, 
ind fal 


D’Est. My lord! 
Doria. Away! away! Tis done! 


tis done 
I am profess’d in} killing! Oh, away! 
Sweet shade——I——Ah! (Dies. 





Fulcher’s Poetical Miscellany. 


We have been highly gratified with this 
elegant little pocket-book, which teems with 
poetical gems, and is strewed with pictorial 
embellishments. The engravings are got 
up in the first style, and the original matter 

which it consists reflects the highest 
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credit upon its contributors. The opening 
poem, entitled “ The Village Poor,” is ex- 
ceedingly good, evincing both taste and 
styles and is written with intense feeling. 

e Widow,” by the same author, is also 
a gem of itskind. In fact, the whole-seems 
to be, as is stated in the preface, a selection of 
original pieces, for there is not one of them 
that does not talent, and merits the 
attention of the public. We: strongly re- 
commend this little work as a pocket- 
companion, for there is in it wherewith to 
amuse and. instruct—to please the eye as 
well as the judgment. 





A Grammatical Chart; ae a Key to the 
English Language. By We alter William 
King. Houlston and | Bhatia 


Tuis little work re one great sarees 5 
and is rendered hi, the 
clearness with whic is os ety ” sim. 
plicity is one of the best recommendations 
to an elementary book ; Mr. King has had 


.this in view when writing his Grammatical 


Chart, and has admirably succeeded in his 
undertaking. 

The work consists of a “tree of Gram- 
mar,” to which a key is annexed, giving an 
explanation of the terms or words in the 
Chart, and the reason why those terms are 
used. It is simple, therefore useful; and 
as such we strongly recommend it to our 
readers. 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book. and 
Poetical Miscellany, for 1842. 


Tuis neat little annual appears before us in 
its old form, but bringing with it its usual 
interesting features.. The illustrations are, 

—* Gainsborough’s first attempt at Portrait 
Painting ;” “ Kew Church and Churchyard, 
on the south side of which Gainsborough 
was buried ;’ “The House at Sudbury, 
where Gainsborough was born,” which are 
creditable to a Ladies’ Memorandum Book. 
The poetry, original and select, is very 
good; and the solutions, | enigmas, and 
charades, are very amusing. Onur fair 
readers will not only find this pocket-book 
of use for setting down the days of meeting, 
and other little secrets of the heart; but 
through its medium will be able to beguile 
the hours of their lovers’ absence. 





fPiscellaneous. 


THE RED MAN IN A STATE OF 
DEMI-CIVILIZATION. 

I nave seen the red man in all his relative 

situations—of warrior, hunter, tiller of the 

soil, and preacher of the word; I have seen 

him wholly wild, but never wholly civilized ; 

for the best specimen o! f an Indian mission- 
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I am acquainted with, in Upper Canada, 

t all his instruction, all his acquired 
ings and habits, when he witnessed with 
me the war dance of heathen and perfectly 
savage warriors. He had been carefully 
educated from a boy, spoke English per- 
fectly, and was modest, intelligent, and 
well-bred; guided his young family excel- 
lently, and did not intrude his professional 
habits and opinions when in society, nor 
seemed to be in the least elevated by his 
superior acquisitions. Yet he grinned with 
savage delight at this exhibition of un- 
tutored nature. And when I asked him if 
it was not a blessing that the Indian had 
listened to the mild spirit of the white man’s 
religion, and having proved himself capable 
of appreciating it, that he might be the 
means of imparting its doctrines to the 
‘savage nature before us, who displayed 
human frailty in its lowest state of degra- 
dation, he calmly replied, “What you say, 
my friend, is true; but I never before saw 
my red brqther in the condition of an abso- 
lute and acknowledged warrior. Ah! he 
is very brave! My father was as brave 
and as wild as he is, and often have I hid 
me from his frown in the depths of the 
woods. Listen, the warrior is telling of his 
battles! I will interpret the brave man’s 
speech to you.” And, excited beyond the 
power of contre] by his native feelings, he 
went on translating the mighty deeds of a 
second Walk-in-the- Water, or Young Wolf, 
or Snapping Turtle, or some other chief of 
equally euphonious and terrible cognomen. 
He stayed out a second edition of the war- 
story, and even of the pipe-dance, which 
latter exhibition, a Euro missionary 
would consider himself justly degraded by 
being present at, and I left him involved in 
rapid discourse with the heathen warriors. 
— Bonnycastle’s Canada in 1841. 


ary 
for 
fee! 


THE GOOSE. 

TRE une here are fine birds; portly, 
broad-breasted, and seem to march about 
with more stately solemnity of gait than 
elsewhere. You must know I have a great 
respect for a goose, and always think it a 
ievous piece of detraction to make this 
Fecreet, sapient-looking animal the emblem 
of folly, as it is with us._-The French are 
more well-judging in this matter; for their 
equivalent to our complimentary expression, 
“ What a you are!” is.“ Quel dindon 
tu es f” and certainly a turkey, with its silly 
helpless cry, is more suited to the meaning 
than the maligned goose. The latter es- 
timable bird is truly worthy of respect. 
What can be more exemplary, for instance, 
than his conjugal and paternal virtues, very 
rave among the feathered lords of the. crea- 
tion in general! How tenderly he assists 
his lady wife in the arduous duty of bring- 
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ing up a large family of goslings!—how 
fiercely he hisses at every foe--undaunted 
by pig, dog, horse, or formidable man him- 
self; extending his watchful guardianship 
long after the waddling brood have passed 
their yellow unfledged state, even to that 
gawky, intermediate, hobbledy-hoy age, 
so unbecoming in gosling or man. Our 
classical reminiscences ought to make us 
ashamed to asperse the character and ques- 
tion the sagacity of the bird who saved the 
Capitol, and in whose honour the Romans 
of old kept an annual festival. Without, 
however, going so far back into the annals 
of antiquity to justify my regard for the 
goose tribe, I can adduce a modern instance 
to prove the attachment of which this bird 
is capable; and [ think you will say it is as 
touching an instance of fidelity as is on re- 
cord of any animal. A young lad, whose 
family lived not far from ours, was in the 
habit of coming home for the holidays to 
his father’s country place. Like all school- 
boys, he took a concern in everything that 
was going on ; and on one occasion watched 
with am interest the progress of a nume- 
rous family of goslings who had broken the 
shell a few weeks before his arrival. ‘They 
were getting on most prosperously, and 
growing apace, when all at once a diminu- 
tion began to appear in their numbers. No 
disease had attacked them, and no vestige 
of the missing ones was ever found whereby 
the manner of their death could be accer- 
tained. The little paddock into which, 
every morning, they were turned out for 
the day, was well secured, so that they 
could not be stolen, and altogether their 
disappearance was very mysterious. It 
went on, however, and night after night 
the. parent birds marched up to the fowl- 
house, at the head ofa sadly diminished 
band of young ones. They were almost all 
gone before the cause of the loss was dis- 
covered, and it was the young schoolboy 
before mentioned who at last found it out. 
After much diligent searching, he perceived 
that the paddock was burrowed all over 
with numerous holes, concealed by the long 
tufted grass. In these holes rats lay in wait 
for the goslings as they passed, when they 
darted out upon their prey, and seizing 
them by the leg, dragged them down into 
their subterranean retreats and devoured 
them. One evening an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon presented itself to the eyes of the 
old woman who was the presiding genius 
of the poultry-yard. An unfortunate gos- 
ling, maimed, crippled, and covered with 
patches of bloody rag, came hobbling up 
after its mother. - Like Lazarus, it was full 
of sores; but, unlike him, its wounds had 
been bound up and dressed by some friend| 

hand. That hand was the schoolboy’s. He 
had arrived at the paddock just at the mo- 
ment that the poor bird was struggling in 

















the grasp of a huge rat. Being strong, and 
nearly fledged, the gosling made a vigorous 
resistance ; but by te. time the lad came to 
the rescue, it had been bitten and wounded 
so severely, that it must soon have fallen a 
victim to its antagonist. The youth con- 
tinued his care of the little animal until it 
recovered from the injuries, dressing the 
wounds with skill and tenderness every day. 
During his long attendance on his patient, a 
friendship sprang up between them, and the 
gosling might be seen limping after him 
wherever he went. He de for school, 
and on his return again, when the holidays 
came round, was joyfully i y hi 

‘old acquaintance, who tested its delight as 
‘evidently as a dog might have done, and 
attached itself to the young gentleman as 
before. Time passed on—the boy became 
a man, and the gosling a goose, but neither 
of them outlived their regard for each 
other... The grateful bird deserted her fea- 
thered companions as soon as’ her friend 
visited his paternal home, and followed his 
steps at an humble distance, whenever it 
was possible to do so. He was of studious 
habits, and used to pass-much of his time 
reading in a summer-house in the garden. 
Here, the poor goose would take up her 
position under a laurel tree near the alcove, 
waiting patiently for hours until her friend 
came out with his books, when she would 
settle herself contentedly. to rest, quite. satis- 
fied and happy that he was near. The ser- 
vants and work-people always knew whether 
their young master was to be found in the 
summer-house, by seeing if the goose were 
at her post under the laurel tree. How 
long this might have gone on is uncertain— 
geese are said to be long livers. You know 
the story of the old woman who was told they 
would live for a hundred years, and imme- 
diately went off and bought one, that she 
might ascertain whether it was true. In 
this case the longevity.of our poor friend 
was not destined to be put. to the test. 
The young man, her protector, was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and for some time 
his life was despaired of. He recovered, 
however, and the first day he was taken out 
into the open air, missing his favourite in 
her accustomed haunts, ‘he inquired after 
her. He received an evasive reply. Day 
after day passed on, and the faithful bird 
appeared not to greet, as usual, her benefac- 
tor. He insisted at last on knowing what 
had become of her, and then the truth 


came out, ba! me bird, it appeared, he- 


came restless pining after he was taken 
ill, as though she knew something was 
wrong. ided by some wonderful instinct, 


she made her way to his room, a corner of 
which she had occupied in a basket during 
the time he tended her wounds in his boyish 
days. The young man was raving wildly, 
his malady being then at its height; and 
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the goose, hearing his well-known voice, 
crept under the bed, and established her- 
there. .She was soon discovered, and 
dragged out from her hiding-place.. The 
servants and nurses surrounded her, and 
all agreed that the illness of their young 
master was entirely owing to the unfortu- 
nate bird. . “ There was something not 
about her,” they whispered, with wise 
and shaking heads. ‘“ Who ever heard of 
a beast attaching itself that way to any 
Christian ?. and how could luck or grace 
come of it? Yes, it was surely ‘ unlucky,’ 
and without the goose was ki at_once, 
the master. would never recover; all the 
doctors in Ireland could’nt save him.” And 
so they seized the poor bird, and dragging 
her away from the unconscious object of 
her love, sacrificed the faithful creature to 
their absurd and cruel superstition. I can 
fancy the feelings of the young man when 
he heard the fate of his ps ay Affec- 


tion, even that of a poor dumb animal, is so 


precious a thing, a treasure that neither 
gold nor silver can purchase or win, even 
in this mercenary world, that the loss of 
any portion of it is irreparable. 





Che Gatherer. - 


Very like a. Whale.—The Havre Journal 
mentions an incident which occurred to 
some whalefishers dering a recent ize, 
which, it observes, would be incredible, if 
it were not attested by the captain and his 
men. Captain Deglos, of the Gustave 
whaler, was fishing off the coast of New 
Holland, and was giving chace in a boat 
with five men to a large cachalot whale, 
which they soon came up with and har- 
pooned. e animal, as soon as he felt the 
instrument, went. down perpendicularly, 
and carried out a great gy of line. 
The crew remained with their oars raised, 
waiting for his re-appearance, when on a 
sudden they saw an enormous jaw rise on 
each side of the boat, far above the gun- 
wale, which was thus caught jn the mouth 


with fear that they could not the 
tain’s orders to oe out their Hes do conk 
away at the animal’s mouth; but. gradually 
be. jaws ep to mara fia 
boat’s side a terrible ing, di 

: Gne of the man 

inted away on his seat when all was over. 
The whale was taken, and produced se nty- 
five barrels, of oil and spermaceti, and:th 
boat still bears the marks of his jaws, 

This is. not a Jenathan.—At the farm- 
steading of Mr. of Kirkaldy, ‘a 
hen lately.took up her abode with a young 
pig, and laid an egg every morning, which 
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gramiphy as regularly made his breakfast 
of. The hen, after sitting the usual period, 
walked out with the pig (she having, as she 
seemed to assume, hatched him), and she 
now _— about cluck, clucking, with her 
four-footed brood, and feeds him in the 
usual way a hen does her chickens. He 
lies at night with his head under her wing, 
(being two or three times as large as her- 
self,) and if any person attempts to touch 
him, she flies at them furiously. Sometimes, 
when going about the doors with her, he 
takes it in his head to have a dance, when 
she seems a little astonished, and runs back- 
wards and forwards after him, trying to 
check his daffin’; but in vain, until it suits 
himself. He proves a most unruly and un- 
grateful fellow; for, notwithstanding all 
her care and attention, he goes off and 
leaves her sometimes, at which she appears 
to be very uneasy. She feeds out of the 
same trough with him, and when she gets 
a particularly good piece, she tick, ticks, 
until he comes and takes it from her.— 
Edinburgh Observer. 


Woman.—To the honour—to the eternal 
honour of the sex, be it stated, that on the 
part of duty no sacrifice is to them too high 
or too dear. Nothing is with them impos- 
sible, but to shrink from love, honour, 
innocence, and religion. The voice of 
pleasure or of power may pass by un- 
heeded ; but the voice of affliction—never. 
The chamber of the sick—the pillow of the 
dying—the vigils of the dead—the altars of 
religion, never missed the presence or the 
sympathies of kind woman. Timid though 

e be, and so delicate that the winds of 
heaven may not too roughly visit her, on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger, 
and assumes a preternatural courage, which 


knows not and fears not consequences. , 


Then she displays that undaunted spirit 
which neither courts difficulties nor evades 
them; that resignation which utters neither 
murmur nor regret; and that patience in 
suffering which seems victorious even over 
death itself. 

The Dying in.—I witnessed the 
actual death on board the vessel of both 
these dolphins ; and must observe that the 
common notion of the beauty exhibited by 
the play of colours on the fish, when in the 
agonies of death, appears to be nearly as 
false as the misshapen monstrous form 
under which the ancients depicted it. 
There is certainly a great display of the 
swift of the different primitive 
colours into the secondary ones whilst the 
creature is struggling and heaving ; but all 
this is perfectly natural, considering the 
variety of glorious tints with which its body 
is painted, the vividness of which no pencil 
or human art could portray * * at 


could cause the ancients to transform its 
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back into a chariot, is difficult to conceive. 
The dolphin certainly swims very swiftly ; 
but Arion must have had a patent pair of 
wire breeches, if he could stick on its slimy 
and straight back. As to. the common 
story of the dolphin sometimes springing 
out of the sea so high as to fall on the deck, 
I entirely disbelieve it. We saw many in 
all kinds of weather, and none of them ap- 
peared to be inclined to pay the upper air 
a visit.— _Bonnycastle’s Canadas in 1841. 


The Public Library at Rowen—according 
to a regulation of the directors, is to be 
opened on Sunday mornings, from nine to 
twelve o’clock, that workmen and others, 
who have only this morning in the week 
free, may profit by it. 

Handel was once the proprietor of the 
Opera House, London, and at the time pre- 
sided at the harpsichord in the orchestra, 
(pianofortes not being then known.) His 
embellishments were so masterly that the 
attention of the audience was frequently 
diverted from the singing to the accompani- 
ment, to the frequent mortification of the 
vocal performers. A pompous Italian 
singer was, on a certain occasion, so cha- 
grined at the marked attention paid to the 
harpsichord, in preference to his own sing- 
ing, that he swore, that if Handel ever played 
him a similar trick, he would jump down 
upon his instrument, and put a stop to 
the interruption ; upon which Handel, who 
had a considerable turn for humour, thus 
accosted him :—“ Qh, oh! you vill jump, 
vill you? Very well, Sare; be so kind, 
and tell me de night ven you jump, and I 
vill advertise it in-de bills; and I shall get 
grate dale more money by your jumping 
than I shall get by your singing.” 





MAXIMS, 
He who knows the world, will not be too 


‘bashful, He who knows himself, will not 


be impudent. 


Do not endeavour to shine in all com- 

ies. Leave room for your hearers to 
imagine something within you beyond all 
you have said; and remember, the more 
you are praised the more you will be 
envied. 

If you would add a lustre to all your 
accomplishments, study a modest behaviour. 
To excel in anything valuable is it ; 
but to be above conceit, on account of one’s 
accomplishments, is greater. Consider, if 
you have rich natural gifts, you owe them 
to the Divine bounty ; if you have improved 

our understanding, and studied virtue, you 
ve only done your duty; and thus there 
seems little ground left for vanity. 

You need not tell all the truth, unless to 
those who have a right to know it all; but 
let all you tell be truth. : 
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